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I Opera's which are entirely. Muſical ; for theſe 
which are Drammatical may be partly defended by 


the Examples of the Ancients, We have endeavour d 
to ſhew in the following Treatiſe, that the Engliſh Stage 
ic like to be overthrown by the Progreſs 1 theſe new 


pera g; it would be eaſe here to ſhew the Importance 
f that Stage to the Publick;: That People muſt and will 
ave Diverſions, and that a great and flouriſhing Pes- 
ple will have publick Drver ſuns, that if the Govern= 


ment does not take Care to pr ovide reaſonable Di ver ſions 
for them, they will nat fail to provide ſuch fon them 


ſelves as are without Reaſon. That unreaſonable ones 
are pernicious to Government, and that reaſonable ones 


are advantagjout, to it 3 that pleaſure if Senſe being. 


too much indulged, makes 


vate Duty. That the Drama af all reaſonable Di per- 
ſums is the beſt #hat has ever been invented at once 


Reaſon ceaſe iu he 4 Pleaſures, 
and by conſequence is contrary both to publick and pri- 


to —_— and inſtruct the Worlds. that it has never 


flouriſh'd but in Three or Four of the braveſt Nations 


that have been ſince the World began, and that in the 


moſt, flouriſhing States - of 
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Thie Preface. K 


4 People muſt | have 4 very good 22d ſhare CE Virtue as well 
as Under flandang, bejure they cat it among them, 
that it is þ very as to Loud (ae. — moſt 
of the great Men wo bave writ it of the Art Govern- 
mg, from P lato down to Harrington, ave writ 
either Plays op "Divefions,. on Rulus for the Cage. 
Fbat fore of the greateſt Monarchs and greateſt Ni- 
niſters of State baus RY rf Plays, but 
: wret them themſel ves; that fame of the greateſ 
lofophers have done the: fame, that bers in En 
indved Two or Three formal. aſfelied Bigots bave en- 
deavour'd to contradittf all theſe and the common Senſe 
F Men, and upon 4 pretence of making all Men good 
Chriſtegns., schaf and hrs Apoſtles have ſa of 
told us never will be, have aftually made 7 


ten times worſt than they would have been withunt them. 
ry as; arg their Writings has been,. that 
» ſome Tears dif form, ln 


e uf e, them, 1 really. 
buen and are like to le ten 1 10 the. 
Bublighthan ever Plays wore protendod in be. That. 
ne of thyſe Diverſiut hus bren gaming, which has dane 
unſpeakable harm to bah Sexes in part of tha 
Tan: That gaming, face the publiſh 094 Books 
againſt the Stage has mcreas'd Ten: fold, and that the 
number of Bankrupts during that time has been as much. 
augmented'; that the member of Cuckelds in all likely. 
bend bas advanc'd . That gaming, by. 


2 1 giving 


; The Preface. 

giving Men a privilege 1 be familia with, a 

1 rude to Women, removes that awe "which | 

Nature has ac 'd between the 5 exes as the ſrangſ 
Bulwark of Chaſtity ; that when 4 y0 young Tye, s 

voſes a 


of the ſtricteſt 4 moſt unblemiſſi d Homur, 

Summ of Money, which. fhe dares uat ewn to her Re- 

Jations, and which foe cannot pan without then, and 

2 it ta a your agrecable Fellaw, who perhaps loves = 
her, and bas 1 Deſer ow ber, Joe finds a 
Temp Virtue. | 


tation that tries her ws k 
We have emdeavoar d to fhew inthe following Tres 

tiſe, by the force of Reaſm, that the Italian Opera, 

another Entertaiument,, which, is abaut to be fab! ba 
in the roam of Plays, is a Diverſion of move pernicious + 
conſequence, than the moſt licentious Play that ever has 
appear'd yrs _—_ e le nd be no bard matter. 

to ſupport thoſe Proofs by the Authorities of fome' of be 
moſt — A amang the Ancient and. Me- 
derns, but we fhall coment our ſelves with"tha "of \ 


Boileau, becauſe be is equally fam d or Ju ment. ; 
erer. pans urns 15 EB 
E 5 . 


d, cad is hon by all theWorld'to s 
Maſter of the Subj, x wy fee then what this te- 


lebrated Autlor, who bas agprov'd of Plant, in.ſo fo-. * 


lemn and publick 4 manner, [a _— v Opera's. | 
The Paſfage' is in bis Ton Satyr, which: is writ 
by way * » « Frind u adviſe . 


to marry. NW 
e 8 ' L'Epouſe 
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"The Preface. | 


"*LEpouſe que Tu prens, ſans tache en fa conduite; 
Aux Vertus ma-t- on dit, dans 8 inſtruite. 
Aux Loix de ſon Devoir regle tous ces Deſir ; 
* Mais qui peut t aſſeurer, qu invincible aux Plaiſirs 
+ Chez toi dans une vie ouverte à la licen cc. 
Elle conſervera ſa premiere innocence? , _ 
Par toi mEme bien t6t conduite- à Opera,, 
De quel air penſes-tu, que ta Sainte verra 
ND un ſpectacle enchanteur. la Pompe Harmonieuſe, 


- 


Ces Danſes, ces Heros à voix Luxurieuſe; 
Entendra ces Diſcours ſur Vamour ſeul Roulans, * 
Ces doucereux Renauds, ces Inſenſes Rolands. ; 
Scaura'd'eux qu Vamour comme au ſeul Dieu ſupreme, 
On doit immoler tout, juſques à la Vertu meme; 
Qu on ne ſcauroit trop tot- ſe laiſſer enflammer, 
Qu'on na regũ du Ciel un cœur que pour aimer; 
Et tous ces lieux communs de Morale Lubrique, 
Que Lully a rechauff des ſons de ſa Muſique ? 
N + Mais de quel Mouvement dans ſon cœur excitez, 
Sentira belle alors tous ſes ſens agites? 
Je ne te repons pas ꝗu au retour moins timide, 
Digne Ecoliere enſin, d Angelique ou d Armide; 
„Elle maille A Vinſtant pleine de ces doux ſons, 
Avec quelque Medor pratiquer ces * 65 
15 4 toute fois qu encore fidele & pure, | 
Sa vertu de ſe choc revienne ſans leſſure, EL ” 
© + Which is chus in EqgliÜͤm. 
be Wife of whom thou art about to make- choice, » having. been 
' hitherto unblemiſh'd in her Conduct, and brought up, as they tell 
4 within Port Royal, in "the Prattice of every Virtue, regulates 
Her Paſſions by Reaſons ſevere Rule; but aubo can aſſure thee:that 
. ſhe will ſtill remain victorious over Pleaſure, and ſtill preſerve her 
original Innocence, when thou haſt once made her 'Miſtreſs of © her 
own Conduct? As foon as: ſhe is uſher d by ber Uxorious Hui ham 
Ta the Opera, with, what Air doſt thou think. the young Saint will 
behold the Harmonions Pomp of an enchanting Spectacle, thoſe 
 - 21amton Dances, thoſe Heroes 2vith luxurious Voice: 2 With whit 
Air doſt thou think ſhe will liſten to a Diſcourſe that row-ls upon 


2 


Te Preface: 4 


Love alone; to thoſe. mad Orlaudot, and thoſe "melting Rinalds's "—* 
Jurring ' from them that we ought to ſacrifice all, nay, * n Virtus 
itſelf, to Love, as to the only ſupreme Divinity 3 That we can ne ver 
ſoffer eur ſebuts to rake Fire too ſoon, that bounteous Heaven has - 
bepow d a Heart upon us only that be might love; and all thoſe 
eommon places of 6 jy rear Morals, to which Lully has given freſh 
Fire by Fs Charms of 25 Muſick. Then how will 1 4% melted, 
bow tranſported, how will every Senſe be ſba ken in her? I dare not 
aſſure — thas as ſhe. comes hack, throwing off that Awe which 
has hitherto been a + 4544 upon "ber, an " baving all ber Soul 
poſſeſs with thoſe melting Sounds, Ta does not inftantly. withdraw = 
ro ſome convenient Retirement, and with ſome young Medoro bring 
theſe fine Speculations to prattiſe. Yet 1 * 22 * once, #14 f 
ſhe comes back as ps and P's 4s ſhe from this- dangeg. - 
roi Shock, &c. 4 l 


Nothing can be er FR this Ps Boileats; | 
we ws could eat be ft appear that Mr Cicero 
are of the ſame Opinion, hut what nerd can there be 
Authorities, when we can ſbew by experience wart 
—_ the ft and eſfeminate Megfares of be 
2 has upon ibe Minds and Manners of 

rags Modern ltalians have the very ſame ur 
= pres which the Antient Romans had, yet are their 
Mamers direfly oppoſite -3, their Men are neither Ver- 
me, nor Wiſe, nor-Valiant, and they who have rea 
for to know their Women, never truſi them out of their 


| Difference between the Ancient Romans, and the 
Modern Italians but only Luxury, and the Reigning 
Luxury of Modern Italy, ic that ſoft and effeminate 5 
Muſick which abounds in the Italian Opera, and 
f Muſicl 9: the ſame Nature bas not as yet had the 


* 
„ 0 
Fs, 
7 
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feht. *Tis impoſſible to give any reaſon of ſo great @ © 


Ibe ee. 5 
ſame Influence an France, it is becauſe the French 
Muſick is by no means ſo meltingly moving as the 
| Tralian, and that the effeth of the Charm bas been in 
ſome meaſure retarded by the whole Nation's having 
been in Arms for ſo many Tears together, 

. There is one Obſervation which naturally occur s 
here, and with which we ſhall conciude this Pre- 
face; and that is, that the. Alterations which have 
been made in the Entertainment of the Stage for theſe 
| laſt Ten Tears, ſeem to have. had ſome tafluence 
en upon common Society. For as Senſe upon the 
tage foome -t6*heve given: place e. Nene the ſame 
. thing appears to have happen d in familiar Converſas 
- tian, which is reduc d to ſuch a Level among all ſorts 
ern 
. before. Fur go where you will, either among, Ciur 
or Courtiers, among, Men of Senſe or Blockeads, the 
| Converſation rolls moſt upon Two Points, which. are 
News ny» Ber] this it certain, that 4 
mager; aud a vary empty, errant. ( 9Xcarthy: a. very 
- «compliſtd Toaſter, ne e | A 1 2 
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E Eſſay a the Opera's. 


Here appears to have been of late Years, a Com- 
bination of all ſorts of People, to ſet up Opera's, 
and Entertainments of Singing and Dancing 
| in the room of Dramatick Poems. At a time 
| when we are contendiog with our Enemies for our ye- 
ry Being; we are aukwardly Aping their Luxuries and 
their Vices, which we neglected or contemn'd while 
we were at full Peace with them; as if by a certain 
foreboding Deluſion we were preparing our ſelves for 
Slavery, and endeavouring to make our ſelves agreeable 
to our new Maſters, _ FOOTY OE TI 
But that ſo many People of great Quality, and of 
eater Parts, Lovers of their Country, and Encoura- 
gers of Art, and of Poetry more particularly, ſhould 
ve ſo zealous in the encouraging and promoting 
ntertainments, which tend fo — to the Detri- 
ment of the Publick, to the Detriment of Arts, and 
eſpecially of expiring Poetry ; Entertainments which 
axe ſo directly contrary to their Nobler Pleaſures, and 
their real Intereſts, can proceed from nothing but from 
that Weight of Affairs which oppreſſes them, and de- 
tives them of time and leiſure to conſider deliberate- 
y of theſe things. 3 l 
There is no Man living, who has either a higher 
eſteem than my ſelf for their natural and acquir'd Eu- 
 dowments, or a greater Veneration for their reſtleſs 
Endeayours to promote the real good of their Country 
B | in 


. 
in all other things. And I depend upon thoſe great 
Qualities, upon their exquiſite Diſcernment, their exact 
Juice, and their magnanimous Spirit of Liberty, when 

preſume to oppoſe a popular and prevailing Caprice,and 
to defend the Engliſh Stage, which together with our 
Engliſh Liberties has deſcended! to us from our Ance- 
ſtors, to defend it againſt that Dee Mortal Foes, 
which have come pouring in from rhe Continent to 
drive out the Muſes, its Old Inhabitants, and! ſeat 
themſelves in their ſtead ; that while rhe Engliſh Arms 
are every where Victorious abroad, the Engliſh Arts 
_— be v#nquiſh'd'and* oppreſs d at home by the In- 
vaſiorr of Foreign Luxury. 1 

There is no Man living who is more convinc'd than 
my felf of the Power of Harmony, or more penetra- 
ed By the Charms of Muſick. I know very well char 
Muſick makes a conſiderable Part botfl of Eloquence 
and of Poetry; and therefore to endeavour to decry it 
fully, would be as well a fooliſh, as an ungrateful 
Task, ſince the very efforts which we ſhould make 
apainſt ir, would only ſerve to declare its Excellence, 
ir being impoffible to ſucrerd in them, bur'by ſupplies 
which we ſhould' borrow from its own Harmony. Mu-. 
fick may be made profitable as well as delightful, if it 
is ſubordmare'to ſome nobler Art, and ſubſervient to 
Neaſom; but if ir preſumes not only to degenerate 
from its ancient Severity, from its facred Solemnity; 
but to ſer up for itſelf, and to grow iadependant, as it 
does in our late Opera's, it becomes a meer ſenſual 
= hve 19h utterly incapable of informing the Uader- 
ſtanding, or of reforming the Will; and for that very. 
Reaſon utrerly unfir to be made a publick Diverſion, 
and then the more charming it grows, 'it becomes the 
more pernicious, Since when it is once habitual, - 
1 mu 
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mult fo for debauch the Minds of Men; as to make ehem 


incapable of thoſe reaſonable Diverſions, Which have 
got the juſt Poſſeſſion of the Stage. 5 

Thus unleſs we uſe timely Prevention, the Britiſh 
Muſe is like to meet with the fame Fate that Tirhonus 
is ſaid to have done of old, who had no other Fruit of 
his Immortality, than to ſee himſelf depriv'd by the 
length of Days, of all his Strength, his Spirit, and his 
Tow'ring Thoughts, and eaten and —— by the 
Jaws of Time, till nothing remain'd of him but an 
empty Voice. 

*Tis undeniable, that in whatever Countries Opera's 
have been eftabliſh'd after the manner of 7ealy, they 
have driven out Poetry from among that People. Tis 
now more than a Hundred Years fince the very ſpecies 
of Poets has diſappear d in ze«/y; and ar preſent there 
is not ſo much as one Poet in ſo vaſt a Kingdom as 
France, allowing Boileau to be ſuperannugted. 

1a the beginning of this War, we were perhaps the 
only People in Europe, who could juſtly boaſt of Free- 
dam or of Poetry. We have indeed very bravely de- 
ſended our Liberties, but we have at the ſame time 
abandon'd our Poetry to the very Nations Who have 
attack d the other, and by I know-not what Whimſey 
of Fate, While in the Field we have been knockin 
their braveſt Men on the Head, we have been care 
ſing and hugging the Off- ſcowring of them at home. 

That Poetry is like from the Progreſs of Muſick, to 
have the ſame Fate in England, that it met with in 
France and Italy; we have very good reaſon to believe, 
when we conſider that of late Years, they Who have 


had ſome Talent for writing, have, for the moſt part, 
ſtill writ worſe and worſe, and when that which has 


been well writ, has been worle received by our Au- 
TM B 2 diences 3 


Ancients and Moderns. 


1 3 
diences; when thoſe Audiences will hardly ſuffer a Play, 
that is not interlarded with Singing and Dancing, 
whereas theſe are become Theatrical Entertainments, 
without any thing of the Drama, when our People of 
Quality utterly neglecting Engliſh Comedy and Trage- 
dy, give ſuch Encouragement to Italian Muſick, that if 
they gave but the like to the 1 Entertainments 
of the Stage, the Engliſh would infallibly excell both 


That this Alteration in the Writers and Audiences 
is to be aſcrib'd to the Progreſs of Muſick, rather than 
attributed to any unknown Cauſe, or imputed to Fan- 
cy, or the Inconſtancy of the People, we ſhall now 
very clearly ſhew. | | 

Man is ſo very Fantaſtical a Creature, that perhaps 
he owes his beſt and his worthieſt Actions to what may 
be poo ly called his Weakneſs, that is, to his Vanity, 
or his Love of Glory, For tho? that depends upon an 
Opinion of Excellence, which is almoſt always falſe, 
and is therefore truly a Weakneſs, yet it gives the Mind 
a Force, an Ele vation and an Enthuſiaſm, which it has 
not without it, and which make it capable of quite other 
things than it was before, Now the greater the Action 


is that any one deſigns, the more is requir'd of ſo impe» 


tuous a Motive to execute it; but the writing a Tragedy, 
or an Epick Poem, being perhaps the greateſt thing that 
a Man can delign, and it being impoſhble to ſucceed in 
Poetry without Enthuſiaſm, the Epick, the Tragick, 
and indeed all Poets who aſpire to the greater Poetry, 
have occaſion for ſo enthuſiaſtick a Motive as the Love of 

Glory if they write with any other view than to be 
praiſed, than to be admired, they muſt certainly write 
contemptibly, nay, they ought to propoſe to themſelyes 
to raiſe their Reputations equal to the firſt of Men, to 


_ place 


<< | 'w# Oo 


= - | 

place themſelves among the Benefactots of Mankind 
and rank their Glory with the deathleſs Fame of the 
Heroes whom they celebrate. But that this Vanity may 

be nouriſh'd and ſupported in them, they muſt actual 
hind themſelves prais'd by the beſt of Men, and meet with 
an Admiration equal to the Idea which they conceive of 
their Labours. But if either that Praiſe is wanting, or 
if it is ſhar'd by the Profeſſors of inferior or illiberate 
Arts; if upon the very Stage the Capital of the Muſes 
Dominion, and the Poets Domain, not only Compoſers, but 
ev'n Singers and Dancers, meet with greater Applauſe, 
and greater Encouragement, what wonder if their 

Pride is immediately mortify'd, and their Fire extin- 
guiſh'd. 5 8 1 f * | | 
Thus Muſick has caus'd ſo great a Change in our Wri- 
ters, . becauſe it has wrought ſo great a one in our Au- 
dieaces, and it will certainly work a greater in both if it 
goes on Triumphantly ; for the generality of our Au- 
iences are far more capable of a Pleaſure of Senſe than 
of a Delight of Reaſon. Now Muſick: that is not ſub- 
ſervient to Reaſon, eſpecially if it be ſoft andeffeminate, 
is a meer Delight of Senſe; and as ſome body has ob- 
ſerv'd that Friendſhip grows inſipid to choſe Who have 
taſted of Love, it grows exceeding difficult, ev?n for thoſe 
who are capable of the ſevete Deſights of Reaſon to make 
a pleaſing Return to them, if they have at any time 
leit them for the bewitching Pleaſure of Senſe. Man 
naturally purſues Pleaſure and flies from Pain, and en- 
deavours to be happy at as little Expence as he can, and 
therefore the Delights of Senſe are preferred to reaſona- 
ble Pleaſures, becauſe the Soul takes in the firft without 
any effort, but the laſt require ſevere Preparation, or at 
the leaſt Attention. In ſhort, if *ris ſo hard to part 
Mich ſenſual Pleaſures, aſter they are once * 3 
itual, 


ſter. In ſhort, a Man without common genſe may 


us, we muſt of 
2 of what conſe 


is the Spirit, ſince that is capable of making the other 
two, but without that the other two ate of no ſigni- 


1 


& 


A x62 
bitual, tho' alba-Man's Intereſt and his whole Reputation 
requice-it, hom much more difficult muſt it be, When 
theſe two powerful — yak. 7 W 
perhaps too the Pride and Vanity that is in Mankind, 
may determine the generality to give into Muſick at 
the expenee of Poettey. Men love to enjoy their Plea- 
ſures entirely, and not to haue them teſtrainꝰd by Awe, 
or curb'd by Mottification. Now there are but few 
judicious Spectators at our Dramaticiæ iR ntat ions, 
ſince none can be ſo, but ho with great ments 
of Nature have had a very generous Education, and the 
reſt are ſtequemly mortifyd by fooliſh Judg- 
ments; but in Muſick the Caſt is Valt different, co 
judge of that requires only Uſe and a fine Ear, which 
the Footman often has a great deal finer than his Ma- 


well judge of what a Man writes without common 
- Since then we have made it appear ſo plainly, that 
by introducing Entertainments of meer Muſick among 
baniſh Poetry; let us now en- 
nce the doing that muſt be to 
Intereſt of Euglnl. 


„ 


eputation and 


Now the Intereſt and Reputation of any Nat ion con- 


lifts in Power, as Power conſiſts in the Wiſdom, Num- 
bers, and Spirit of the People, but the chieſeſt of theſe 


Now publick Spirit includes two things, Zeal and 
AﬀeRion, ſor the Honour and Iatereſt of ones Coun- 
ourage and Reſolution to put any thing in 
that may promote its Service or Glory. 


Now 
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Now ei Mean ſhew, that. 


rit where. even it finds it, and ſometimes begetsãt 3 
it was not before, aud that meer Mulicky, ſuch. as is that 
of our Opera's, is- ſo far from begęetting this Spirit where 
it us not before, or from augmenting it where it meets 
with it, that it has a natural te to the diminiſhing 
it, and deſtroy ing it, then I hope it will be readily gran- 
ted, that ſince publick Entertainments of meer Muſick 
and Poetry are inuompatible, and. that we muſt baniſh 
one and retaĩa the other, it will be: reaſonable to baniſh 
the Opera and not Poetry. X K-24 


_ 


If the Entertainment which we have from our Opera's 
is a meer ſenſual. Pleaſure, Which ſays. nothing either ta. 
enlighten the Haderſtanding or to convert, the Will, it 
is impoſſible to conceive, how it canciches raiſe the Paſ- 
ſions to correct them, or infuſe generous ſentiments iata 
the: Soul, vo exalt and confirm the Reaſon, or to inſſſſie 
. 7 5 939575 1557, Tx 1 

to Poetry only, to teach publick Virtue 
Spirit, and a noble. contempt of Death, 
wih an Expreſſion and with an Air becoming of its 
God-lilee: Notions. That alone can worthily tell Man- 
kind that we were not born for our ſelves; that we 
were fram'd and coniriw' d for Society by an All-wiſe 
Maker z and that the grrateſt of Men are Miſerable. if. 
they are long in Solitude. That ſo great is the ſyou- 
pathy of Souls, that it is impoſſible for a thinking Man 
to be Happy, but in the common Felicity of his Fellow 
Creatures ; that He who never did any thing to pro- 
mote that, never felt perfect Pleaſure; that Man has 


_ infinitely more Pleaſure, ev'n of Senſe, from: thoſa acts 


by which he maintains his Species, than he has from 
thoſe by which he preſerves himſelf, What * 
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of mind muſt thoſe Heroes feel, whoſe Virtue has been 
the preſerver of Nations, and made a World Happy! 
That great Minds bravely contemn Death to further that 
Felicity; that Fate is unavoidable to Mankind, and that 
Thirty, Forty, Fifty Years is ſo very much norhio 
in the view of a comprehenſive Soul, that a Hero muſt 
eſteem it wiſer as well as nobler, rather than languiſh- 
ingly to expect Death, to go out and meet him for the 
publick good, and ſo to make a ſublime Virtue ev'n of 
the laſt neceſſity : That what we call Life here is not pro- 
perly the Hero's Life, that almoſt half of it is paſs'd in 
abſolute Death, and the reſt in Deſire, in Grief, in Love, 
in Rage, in Pain. And that the bright and eternal 
Fame,to which great Minds aſpire, is never fully atrain'd 
to here; that the Names of the greateſt Heroes are cir- 
cumſcrib'd by narrow bounds both of time and ſpace g 
and that their beſt and their braveſt Actions, are miſtaken 
and miſinterpreted by ſome, ev'n of thoſe who have the 
fortune to hear of them, that they are traduced by others 
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envyed by more, that that is properly the Hero's Life, 
when (et free from theſe mortal Bonds, he ſhall arrive at 


that bliſsful Manſion which is on "es 
- thoſe illuſtrious Souls, who by making it their buſineſs 
here -below to do good to their Country and Mankind, 
have practis d the nobleſt and moſt extenfive Charity that 
divineſt Poets can teach or God Himſelf can inſpire , that 
there they ſhall enjoy a Life, which ſhall be for ever ſer 
- free from Death, there their Happineſs ſhall far ſurpaſs 
evn-what the Heart of Man can conceive, and their 
ory tranſcend ev*n their own aſpiring Wiſhes, 

Theſe Godlike Sentiments exalted Poetry inſtills into 
Mankind, and by infuſing theſe inſpires us with a Zeal 
and Affection for our Country's Service, and with a. ge- 
nerous contempt of Death in time of the publick Dan- 


ger. 


rpoſe prepar'd for 
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ger. And as there. is no, other principle of humane. 


Action but Sentiment, it is wholly impoſſible. but that a 
People habituated to theſe Heroick Notions mult be pre: . 
par'd and form'd for the Fin Heroick Actions. 

Theſe unſpeakable advantages has lofty Poetry over 
empty ſounds, and harmonious ttifles, Which, as tlie 
pleaſure that they give us is a ſenſual Delight, utterly in- 
dependant of Reaſon, muſt do ſomething directly oppoſite 


to this, ſince tis natural to ſenſe to bring a Man home to 


himſelf, and confine him there, as tis natural to Reaſon 
to expand the Soul, if I may have leave to uſe the expreſ. 
ſion, and throw it out upon the Publick : And as ſoft and 
delicious Muſick by ſoothing the Senſes, and ming a 
Man too much in Love with himſelf, makes him too lit - 
tle fond of the publick, ſo by emaſculating and diſſolving 


the mind, it ſhakes the very foundation of Fortitude, 


and ſo is deſtructive of both branches of the publick 
But if any one objects that an Opera may be ſo con- 
triv'd and Writ, as to inſpire us with an affection for the 


Publick, and with a generous contempt of Death; to 


him 1 anſwer, that an Opera ſo defign'd, muſt be writ 
with force or without it. If *ris writ with force tis in- 
compatible with Muſick, eſpecially in ſo maſculine a Lan- 
guage as ours; for force in our Language cannot be ex- 
preſt without a great many Conſonants, and Words that 
terminate in Conſonants; but a great many Conſonants 
and eſpecially Conſonants terminating Words, cannot be 
pronounced without very frequently ſhutting the mouth, 
+ 1 is diametrically oppoſite to the expreſſing of Mu- 
But if an Opera ſo defign'd is not writ with force, I 
leave it to an one to judge, whether the weakneſs of the 
expreſſion and of the ſentiments, are like to make Im- 
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17 
preflion enough to work any change in the Souls of an 
Audience; or if they are notike to be wholly loft in the 
ſoftneſs of luſcious ſounds; or if the mind is fit to attend 
to its duty, while the whole Man is diſſol vd in the wan- 
tonneſs of effeminate Airs. 
Aſter What has been ſaid, I appeal to any Lover of his 
Country, it Poetry which begets a publick Spirit, ought 
to be baniſh'd for Muſick which deſtroys it, which as it 
corrupts Mankind has 3 natural rendency to the laſaving 
them ; and indeed where-ever Opera's have been a con- 
ſtant Entertainment they have been attended with ſlave- 
ry. We are at preſent contending for Liberty, and hard 
is the Contention, and the event doubtful, and we can- 
not fo much as hope to ſucceed, but by the Virtue of that 
magnanimous Spirit, which Poetry exalts, and which 
effeminats Muſick debaſes. . n 
1 know not by what Fate it has happen'd, that when 
- in ſome late Reigns, in which Arbitrary Pow'r was the 
thing that was aim'd at, the Stage the Protector of Liber- 
2 was chiefly encourag d, in a Reign like this which De- 
gns and Breaths forth nothing but Liberty ; Pleaſures 
ſhould be encouragd evn by Lovers of Liberty, 
which are Independant of Reaſon, and tend to nothing 
but Slavery. A long experience has told us, that what 
My Lord Roſcommon has ſaid in his Effay on tranſlated 
Verſe is true. Nl LT R 
True Poets are the Guardiany of 4 State, _ 
And when they fail portend approaching Fatt. 
For that which Rome to Conqueſt did inſpire, 
Was not the Veſtal but the Moſes Fire 
Heav'n Foyns the Bleſſings, no declining Age 
E're felt the Raptures of Poetick Rage, 
The Declenfion of 45 Aneient & 


oy in Greece ome 
was foenfollow'd by that of Liberty and Empire. And 
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live, the Spirit of the Poet dies, but a People to admire 
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here, could 
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the very Spirit of Propheſie, which was the Spirit of He: 
brew Poetry, departing from the Jews in the Babylonich 
Captivity, was a fatal Omen. that Liberty and Empire 
were never to flouriſh more with them 
That the Declenſion of Poetry ſhould portend the fall 
of Empire is not without very Reaſon. Becauſe it 


ſhews allackniog of the publick Spirit, and an increaſe 


of univerſal Corruption, which prepares the Fate of 
Empires, as a ſpreading mortification fore-runs the Fate 
of Men, If a Poet is not admir'd, tho' the Man may 


tholt L Sentiments which abound in Poetry, muſt 
at leaſt have ſomething in them that anſwers ta them: 
If they once grow wholly immerſt and ſunk in Pleaſures 
of ſenſe, thole elevated Notions appear as ſo many Li- 
bels upon them, and their ſickly Souls either turn away 
from them, or very feebly anſwer to them. In ſhort; 
where-ever there is either the Love of Libesty or the Love 
of Glory, a true Poet may well be admit d, and in how 
wretched a condition muſt the Nation be here both 
thoſe Qualities are wanting. From what has been ſaid 
tis manifeſt that it behoves us to think, before' we fully 
reſolve upon baniſhing ſv uleful an Eatertainment as that 
of the Drama, for the pernicious Amuſement of Opera's. 
The Drama was eſtabliſh'd here in England at the ſame 
time with Reformation and Liberty: For the Drama was 
ſet up iu the Reign of Qu. Elisabeth, in whole Reign the 
Reformation was fully eſtabliſh'd, and before which the 
People of England, for Reaſons too long to be Inſerted 

2 50 be (aid to be entirely free. As the 
Drama came in with them, it has flouriſh'd with them, 
and gone a good way towards the ſuppotting that Spirit 
of Liberty on which the Reformation depends. It would 


| herebeecaliz to make an odd Remark, and thit is, that 
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the Drama had never like to have falbn, but that and Li- 
berty ſtumbled almoſt together. 
ln the time of the late Civil Wars, when the Bigo- 
try,of Hypocritical Zeal had once ſuppreſs'd our Theatres, 
a Military Government ſoon follow'd, which is the 
worſt of Slaveries. hos | 
And when inthe Reign of King charles Il, upon the 
breaking out of the Popiſh Plot, the Theatres were both 
abandon'd, it was not long before all the Charters were 
turrender'd, © A eee 
And yet tho the Reformation and Liberty and the 
Drama were eſtabliſh'4 among us together, and have 
flouriſh'd among us together, and have ſtill been like 
to have fall'n together; not w ithſtanding all this, at this 
preſent Juncture, when Liberty, and the Reformation 
are in the utmoſt Danger, we are going very bravely to 
oppreſs the Drama, in order to eſtabliſh the luxurious 
Diverſions of thoſe very Nations, from whoſe Attempts 
ul and Deſigns both Liberty and the Reformation ate in 
| 7 the: utmoſt Danger. | | | we ain | | | : 
tf That ſo unhappy a Change will be as little conducive 
to the Glory of England, as it will be to its Intereſt, is 
not in the leaſt ro be doubred, for what muſt thoſe 
Strangers ſay who arrive among us, if they have any 
taſte, When they behold a People fo lofty, fo fierce, 
and formerly fo famous for their Contempt of Foreign 
Manners, forgetting their old Pride to ſo ftrange a de- 
gree, that very Pride by which they have ſo long main- 
tain d their Liberties, to imitate the prodigious Luxury. 
of italy with an awkward and vile Imitation, and ſome 
Men of the greateft Parts in the Kingdom, applauding 
j and encouraging that vile Imitation with all their In- 
duſtry and all their Diligence, and in order to that diſ- 
aountenancing inſtructive Comedy, in which the = == 
| | g iſn 
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| gli excel Menkind, and neglecting the moſt noble aud 
moſt beneficial cf all Entertainments, Tragedy ; in 


which Nature has qualify'd us to excel all the Moderns. 
What myſt thoſe Strangers ſay, when they behold 


_ Engliſhmen applaud an Italian for Singing, or a French- 


man for Dancing, and the very Moment afterwards ex- 


plode an Engliſhman for the very fame things? Wer 


muſt they ſay, unleſs they have Candour enough to in- 
terpret it this way, that an Engliſhman is deſervedly 
ſcorned by Engliſhmen, when he deſcends fo far be- 


-neath himſelf, as to Sing or to Dance in publick, be- 


cauſe by doing ſo he practiſes Arts which Nature has 
beſtow'd' upon effeminate Nations, but denied to him, 


as below the Dignity of his Country, and the Majeſty 


of the Britiſh Genius. ae 
What muſt thoſe Strangers fay, when they ſee that 
we leave ſo reafonable and ſo inſtructive an Eatertain- 
ment as 4 y, for one ſo pernicious and ſo extreme 
ly abſurd ; for there is fomething in the Italian Opera, - 
which is Barbarous and Gothick, and ſo contrary to a 
true Taſte, that an Opera in any Country can be oal 
advanc'd by the fame Degrees that the Taſte of Men is 
debauch'd for more generous Arts. Thus in 7taly, 


whetie an Opera is moſt advanc'd, there is no one who 


can write either Verſe or Proſe, nor any one Who can 
judge of them. For when once the Italians were fal'a - 


ſo low, as to prefer Sound to Senſe, they quickly grew 


to write ſuch Senſe that Sound deſery'd to be preterr'd 
It that is truly the moſt Gothick, which is the moſt. 


oppog'd to Antick, nothing can be more Gothick than 


an Opera, ſince nothing can be more oppos d to the an- 


cient Tragedy, than the modern Tragedy in Mufick, 


becauſe the one is reaſonable, the other „ 
x," the 
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the one is artful, the other abſurd ; the one beneficial, 
the other pernicious; in ſhort, the one natural, and the 
other monſtrous, And the modern Tragedy in Mufick, 
is as much oppos d to the Chorus, which is the Muſi- 
cal part of the Ancient Tragedy, as it is to the piſadigue; 
becauſe in the Chorus the Muſick is always great an 
ſolemn, in the Opera tis often moſt trifling and moſt 
eſſeminate; in the Chorus the Muſick is only for the ſake 
of the Senſe, in the Opera the Senſe is moſt apparently 
for the ſake of the Mulick. 7 
When I affirm that an a after the Italian Man- 
ner is monſtrous, I cannot think that I deal too ſeverely 
with it; ao nat tho? | add, that it is ſo prodigiouſly 
unnatural, that it could take its beginning from no 
Country, but that which'is renowned throughout the 
World, for preferring monſtrous abominable Pleaſures 
to thoſe which are according to Nature. 
But yet this muſt be allow'd, that tho the Opera in 
1taly is a Monſter, tis a beautiful harmonious Monſter, 
but here in England tis an ugly howling one. What 
then muſt not only Strangers, but we our ſelves ſay, 
with all our Partiality to our ſelves, when we conſider 
that we not only leave a reaſonable Entertainment for 
a ridiculous one, an artful one for an abſurd one, a he- 
neficial one for a deſtructive one, and a very natural 
one for ane that is very monſtrous ; but that we for- 
lake a moſt noble Art, for ſucceeding in which we are 
perhaps the beſt quality'd of any Peeple in Europe, for a 

very vile one for which Heaven and Nature have not 
at all defign'd us, as having given us, neither Ears, nor 
Voices, nor Languages, nor Climate proper to it. En- 
gland may certainly with a little Encouragemeat pro- 
duce. the greateſt Tragick Poets in Europe, but there is 
.Krarce one Nation in the Chriſtian World, but is l 
QED yd 
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{y'd to ſurpaſs us in Opera's, ſince they are almoſt all ſei- 


tuated under a ſerener Sky. 


If a private Man who miſtakes his Talent, and applies 


himſelf to things, for which neither God nor Nature 
have qualify'd him, does by that very choice deface all 
his good Qualities, . and render himſelf contemptible to 


the World, how much more diſhonourable muſt it be 


for a whole Nation? 3 
As all Kingdoms that are in different Latitudes, have 
Plants with very different Properties, ſo have they Na- 


tives with very different Talents. If any Yeoman of 


Kent or Suſſe 


Barley, ſhould grub up his Fruit Trees, and demoliſh 
his Hep. Grounds, and fall a planting the Olive of Lucca, 
the Orange of Naples, and the Muſcatello of Monte- 
Fiaſcone, or of Mont-Alchin; what would his Neigh- 
bours think of ſuch, a Proceeding * And yet that Perſon 
would plainly aſpire in his choice. What then, muſt 
not the French and Italians think of us, who deſpiſe the 
moſt generous Productions of our own Minds, and indeed 


of the Mind of Man, for the vileſt of theirs of which we. 


, ſhould neglect to ſow his Wheat or his 


are not capable. Let us take heed, that as we have ta · 


tenders us not contemptible to thoſe very Nations. 
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ken the Opera from the Nations which we deſpiſe, it 


POSTSCRIPT. 


[ice the Printing of this Eſſay, I have been inform'd 

by very good Hands, that a young Lady of the 

firſt Quality, equally famous for her Beauty, her Spirit, 
and' her Virtue, did lately to the 5 of her own Sex, 


and the Shame of ours, give very ſtrict Order, that 
the Julius Ceſar of chebs Bear, which was acted at her 
Requeſt, ſnould be done without any Performance ei- 
ther ot Singing or Dancing. Which Order has ſhewn 
that ſhe is as much diſtioguiſh'd by the Beauty of her 
Mind, as by that of her Perſon; and as every Grace 
has been always a conſtant Attendant on her, *cis be- 
come the Duty of every Muſe to wait on her, and to 
return her Thanks for making way by her illuſtrious 
Example, for the delivering Engliſh Poetry from the 
Oppreſſion of Foreign Luxury, as every Engliſhman is 
bound to extol the Heroe from whom ſhe iprung, for 
lefſening in Engliſh Hearts the Apprehenfion of Fo- 
reign Tyranny, I make no doubt but that her attra- 
ive Example will have much more Influence upon the 
World than theſe few Speculations, and raiſe a noble 
Emulation in her Sex, and a juſt Confuſion in ours. 
May ſhe be follow'd by every fair one, as Venus is 
the Graces, but after they have all in imitation of her, 
combin'd to baniſh foreign Foppery from off the Engliſh 
Stage, may the Glory of the Triumph be peculiarly | 
hers, who fuſt ſo happily ſhew'd the way to conquer it, 
3s her illuſtrious Father will juſtly ſharc in the Honour 
of every Confederate General, becauſe all Victories that 
are to come will be influenc'd by that Immortal one; 
which ſhe w' d us firſt that the French are not Invincible. 
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